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THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE 


Friends: 

Most of you, I think, must have observed 
in how many of the papers of our London 
press and of the English press generally, a 
phrase has become very common which is 
full of menace as to the future—the near 
future—of Europe. The words I allude to are: 
“ The forthcoming war H . That is spoken of 
as though it were a certainty; spoken of as 
though all the Nations of Europe should be 
preparing themselves for that war. And as 
all wars begin in the mind, the mind filled 
with fear, filled with distrust, there is a very 
real danger in that repetition of a menacing 
phrase. For when we talk so much of the 
“forthcoming war,” we are likely to have 
to drop the first word and to find ourselves 
in the second. 

* A lecturt del ivtrod in London. 
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Now I want, if I may this evening, to 
discuss before you why there is this menace 
of war. What are the danger-points in 
Europe? What are the causes of those danger- 
points’ existence? We shall then have to try 
to make up our minds in what ways we can 
prevent the seeds, which appear to be sown, 
from growing up, so that we shall have to 
reap the harvest of war. 

In some ways perhaps I have had special 
advantages, because I have been making a 
tour in the North and the East of Europe 
which lasted, it is true, only some three 
weeks, but in which I visited no less than 
twelve countries. Now the last of those was 
France, but I am not so much concerned with 
France in this lecture. For although her 
dread of Germany and her generally rather 
unsettled state hold a certain amount of 
menace to Europe, it is not in France that 
the real danger-spots are to be found. And 
in speaking to you of this, and in mentioning 
the countries which are concerned with what 
I call the danger-spots, I have here with me 
certain papers which I collected during my 
trip, and especially some which deal with 
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Hungary, which is really what you may call 
the powder-magazine, which may at any 
moment be set on fire, if a match were thrown 
into it. Not that Hungary wants to fight 
at all; that would be the reverse of the truth ; 
but she cannot continue to exist as a Nation— 
and I will give you the reasons for that 
somewhat bald statement a little later on—she 
cannot continue to exist as a Nation unless 
the Treaty of Trianon in 1920 should be 
speedily revised. 

The papers that I have here are papers 
which are circulating very largely in Hungary. 
They are graphic; if I could throw them on 
a screen you would see how graphic. They 
show Hungary as she was in size and popu¬ 
lation, and Hungary as she is to-day, and then 
give a brief story of her woes and a special 
appeal to America and to England, pointing 
that appeal by the demand addressed to each, 
with an explanatory picture of how those* 
countries would feel if they hod been rendered 
both in territory and in population as helpless 
as Hungary is to-day. 

And now let me ask you for a moment to 
look over the map of Europe. You should all 
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study maps when you are talking about politi¬ 
cal boundaries. The use of maps is perhaps 
the most important thing for any politician, 
especially before he signs a Treaty of so-called 
“ peace ", 

Let me say at once that there are certain 
countries in Europe that we may shut out of 
our consideration. We need not think about 
Denmark; she is prosperous and contented. 
We need not think about Norway and Sweden, 
for there the late King of Sweden. King Oscar, 
did one of the noblest things that any King has 
ever done; that was when Norway desired to 
separate from Sweden, to be an independent 
country, to have its own King and to make its 
own laws, the course most Kings would have 
adopted would have been to go to war and 
to try to keep Norway as part of the realm. 
And as he himself told me, when I happened 
to see him shortly afterwards in Stockholm, 
he had a tremendous pressure put upon him 
to take that ordinary course of a King, whose 
dominions are to be cut in half if he does 
not fight; but he made up his mind and, to 
use his own words, said that “it was not 
worth while to shed the blood of his people 
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in order to keep under the crown a country 
that desired its independence ”; and he follow¬ 
ed out that noble ideal and held to it, through 
great opposition of his Court and of the 
military order; hence we have in the North 
of Europe, as far as those countries are con¬ 
cerned, a certainty of peace, the realisation 
that where a generous action is done, there 
peace and amity will invariably follow. So 
we may leave them alone. 

Let us, then, omitting them, take our map 
and consider first of all a fact that took place 
at the end of the war between Germany and 
France in 1870, in which Germany was the 
victor; what happened? Two provinces were 
rent away from France. From that time 
until the last war, France was continually 
thinking of what was called “ La Revanche," 
the winning back of Alsace-Lorraine. Every¬ 
thing was done to keep the feeling of the 
people alive. The statue of Alsace-Lorraine 
in the Place de la Concorde was draped 
with black, and had at its foot a garland 
of “ Immortelles,” such as those put on 
the graves in the cemetery; the papers 
never forgot the loss; France was filled 
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with desire to win back the provinces 
wrenched away from her; and so, inevitably, 
war resulted. For there is one thing to 
remember in every case wherein a country 
has suffered defeat, and that is that the 
antagonism which led to the war in which 
the country was vanquished, remains as a 
memory in the hearts of the people who have 
lost, and only that people can stop another 
war; only that people can check war being 
answered by another war. France would not 
do it; she clamored continually for revenge, 
and inevitably, this hatred never ceasing, the 
war of 1870 was followed by the war of 1914. 

Let me put in one thing just here, for it 
shows how it might be possible to change the 
defeated Nation into the closer of the war 
cycle: when, very shortly after the war was 
over, while Germany was smarting under the 
defeat, and when I was at a Convention of the 
Theosophical Society in Hamburg, and had a 
large audience of Germans, chiefly men, 
before me, I wondered whether I dared say 
to them, so soon after defeat, what I had said 
in vain for years in France; and I told them 
how war must breed war, unless the party 
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who was defeated could forgive. I took the 
risk of saying this to those people, smarting as 
they were after a recent defeat, and of asking 
them were they strong enough, were they 
noble enough, to say to France and to Europe: 
“We forgive?” The answer came in a rush 
of splendid feeling, as tears poured down from 
their eyes; and they have lived their pardon. 

Where the defeated will not carry on 
hatred, then they, and they alone, can put an 
end to the antagonism that inevitably breeds 
another war. And this is what Germany is 
doing. No words of revenge are heard there; 
the people do not seem to feel the desire for it; 
and above all the young people—in whom in 
every country the hope of the future resides— 
are loving and not revengeful, trying to revive 
the Germany of art and music, of science and 
philosophy, not that Germany which threaten* 
ed to build a World-Empire of Force; in that 
war, the military order was defeated, but the 
German Nation was not; she lives, and her 
glorious future is opening before her. 

But the same causes are at work outside 
Germany as worked in France for another 
war. Only one small readjustment, so to 
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speak, of boundaries was made in the Treaty 
of 1870; but in the Treaty of 1920 enor¬ 
mous changes have been made, as you know, 
in the map of Europe; and the question I 
would put in the forefront to you is this: 
“ Ought a treaty of peace to be made by the 
victors in war, and imposed on the vanquished, 
or ought it to be made by an impartial 
tribunal, a tribunal that would have no 
special interest on the one side or the other, 
a tribunal that would try to understand the 
interests of all concerned, and not only those 
of the victorious Nations?" For so long as 
the victors make the peace, they will sow 
the seeds of a future war; and then only shall 
we dare to look for a continuing peace when 
the Treaties are made by an impartial body, 
having experts at its command to find out the 
exact conditions and the wishes of the peoples 
concerned, before any boundaries are re¬ 
adjusted. Only by Law can war be put to 
an end, and not by the triumph of the victor 
and the '* woe to the vanquished,” of which 
we have so often heard. 

Now let us look on this Treaty and try 
to see what lay behind it; what were the 
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motives of the victorious Nations gathered 
at Trianon ? What were they aiming at in 
the changes that they made in the map 
of Europe, for those changes are extra* 
ordinarily large, as every one of you must 
know who has bought a new atlas and studied 
it, since the war closed. 

Now in looking at the objects of the victors, 
I think we can there see very definitely at 
what they were aiming. Naturally they 
aimed at security for themselves in the future; 
and I am not blaming the victors in this 
criticism. It is what every Nation would 
do that was victorious. It is the habit to 
say: “ Woe to the vanquished,” and the victors 
in this case were no more to blame than 
the victors in the war of 1870 were particular* 
ly to blame. They always seek their own 
safety and care very little for the result on 
the Nation that has been vanquished by force 
of arms. And so we find, looking at this 
Treaty, that the Nations concerned in forming 
the Treaty regarded Russia—not unnaturally, 
since Russia was in revolution—as the great 
danger to Europe, and so one of their objects 
(and here I am judging their objects by their 
i 
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actions) was to isolate Russia, to cut her off 
from Europe by a number of States which 
they created, to cut her off from the sea, 
which is a necessity to the life of a country 
which desires to carry on trade; and so— 
looking at the map—1 have a skeleton map 
here for convenience of size—we find that what 
they did was practically to create a number of 
States which made a complete barrier between 
Russia and the rest of Europe, which cut her 
off from the sea—of access to which she had 
very little before, but still she had some. One 
little bit of land near Petrograd was left to 
Russia on the Baltic Sea, which, as you know, 
is almost closed for some months in the year, 
and entirely closed in the north, by ice. The 
only other possible sea«outlet for her is the 
Black Sea, and that is barred by Turkey-in- 
Europe and Asia; so that between States that 
were created and the Seas that were closed, 
Russia was left with absolutely no outlet 
except into Asia. 

No one at the time apparently thought that 
that was not the wisest possible policy to 
pursue. Russia in revolution was regarded as 
frightfully dangerous, as was France at the 
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end of the eighteenth century; and the one 
idea seems to have been to cut Russia in 
revolution away from Europe at all costs; 
and that has been done very effectively. For 
if you look at the map, first of course you will 
find Finland, which became free—one of the 
good things which was the result of the war. 
Then you will find some small States which 
cut her off from the Baltic excepting on the 
very small piece of shore which was left to 
her, as I said. Then, coming South, you come 
to one great act of justice, the restoration of 
Poland as a country to rule herself. She had 
been divided, as you remember, between 
Russia, Austria and Germany. Every attempt 
had been made to crush out her Nationality; 
her own language was forbidden in her 
schools. They tried to destroy her language, 
because a language is the uniting link of a 
Nation. Thus that great deed of justice was 
done by the Treaty to Poland; she was 
re-united; her three parts were again msde 
one; but she was next to Russia, and would 
be a great protection for that part of Europe 
which lay on the other side of the recon¬ 
structed land. 
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It is perhaps a fine omen of goodwill in 
future that that resolution that came the other 
day to Geneva, and was accepted by the League 
of Nations by acclamation, for the " Outlawry 
of War,” came from re-united Poland—a 
splendid resolution whether it will be worked 
out or not. 

Then, following down the line of Russia, 
we find country after country that shuts 
Russia out of Europe; for we find first after 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, an enemy country, 
then, going further South, we find Rumania, 
a very much more enemy country, and a little 
further down, Yugoslavia, a fourth enemy 
country; then Bulgaria, a fifth enemy country, 
and then Turkey, the sixth and last of that 
barrier of countries, shutting Russia completely 
out from Europe. 

Now the excuse for that is of course the 
condition of Russia. But is that the best way 
to improve Russia ? If you had been able to 
do that in the great French Revolution at the 
end of the eighteenth century, and shut France 
out because of her Reign of Terror, would 
France be the power and the friendly Nation 
to Europe on the whole that she is to-day ? 
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But when you leave Russia nothing but an 
outlet into Asia ; when that is the only part of 
the world into which she can pass freely; 
then why blame her if she trades with 
AfghftnistSn—merely because that threatens 
India—if she trades with China, merely 
because that makes disturbances which are 
not pleasant to the countries dominating other 
parts of Asia? Whither is she to go? If she 
may not mingle with other Nations; if she 
may not trade with other Nations; then she 
can only live by going into that great 
Continent which lies open before her. And if 
European countries which dominate large 
parts of Asia complain that she is making 
friends with Afghanistan, supplying her with 
munitions of war, making aeroplanes for her, 
and so on, is it quite fair to blame her for 
that, when she has no other part of the world 
with which she is able to trade and which she 
is allowed to reach ? For after all, revolution 
in Russia is no worse than was the revolution 
in France. The Reign of Terror in France 
was as bad as the Reign of Terror in Russia. 
Both are bad; both are hateful to the hearts 
of all who desire to see a Brotherhood of 
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Peoples; but you must remember as to Russia, 
the terrible tyranny which went before her 
revolution. You must remember the way in 
which her life was crushed out; you must 
remember the days when all her noblest were 
sent into Siberia, not for crime, but because 
they tried to spread education among the 
poorer people; for in that splendid movement 
in Russia, in the days of the Tsars, the sons of 
the great aristocracy left their homes and went 
down to the mills and the factories and the 
agricultural fields of Russia, to live as the 
peasants and artisans lived, in order that they 
might teach and educate them ; and you must 
remember that the result of that noble crusade 
was their being sent to Siberia, sent to the 
awful Fortress of Peter and Paul on the 
way, going through all kinds of agonies. I 
do not wonder that one noble victim of the 
present Terror now in London, one of the 
members of the Court of Russia—the young 
Chamberlain of the Tsarivitch, who suffered 
ghastly agonies at the hands of those 
very people, excused them because of 
the sufferings inflicted upon them and 
their relatives when the Tsars were supreme. 
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You must take that into consideration and re¬ 
member that when there have been agonies 
for many years, forgiveness is not the thing 
that comes out of a people crushed under 
frightful oppression. It is bad enough, I 
know; it may be succeeded by a dictatorship; 
I hope it may. I think that if we could 
transport Signor Mussolini into Russia, he 
might be a valuable aid to that country 
instead of doing what he is doing in Italy. 
That is the kind of thing that is wanted, for 
revolution is always followed by a dictatorship, 
and only slowly can the people grow into 
the liberty that has been denied to them 
so long. 

So there is Russia, barred out of Europe, 
spreading into Asia, and likely to do a great 
deal more harm there, than if she had been 
allowed to communicate with her natural 
neighbors in Europe. However that is done. 

Supposing then we let that go for the 
moment, and only notice in passing that there 
are other re-adjustments which are causing 
small troubles that may at any time bring 
bigger ones, such as the trouble between 
Italy and Albania. But I do not want to 
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deal with events comparatively insignificant; 
let us come to the really chief point of danger 
—Hungary. 

When you come to deal with Hungary you 
have to remember that Hungary and England 
have always been friends from the days of 
Kossuth, who was sheltered as an exile. You 
have to remember that Hungary as a geo* 
graphical unit, a kingdom, is of just the same 
age as England. The Heptarchy became 
England in A.D. 800, Hungary became a king¬ 
dom, and has always remained a kingdom, 
with her geographical area recognised, in 826; 
so she has more than a thousand years behind 
her of National struggles—a history which 
has made her profoundly patriotic, and which 
makes her love every inch of her land. She 
was conquered and held in subjection for 
three hundred years by the Turks; they held 
possession of Hungary, but they were never 
willingly submitted to, and Hungary formed 
the great barrier for Europe against the 
successive waves of the Turkish invaders of 
the past. That is so true that Michelet, the 
great French historian, speaking of the Hun¬ 
garians, said: “ The Magyar had been the 
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Hero to whom western civilisation owed the 
greatest debt." That is true, for Hungary 
stood between Europe and the great hordes 
of fierce warriors that rolled in from Asia. 
She fought them on field after field, was now 
and again crushed into the dust, but ever rose 
again and never submitted—a country with a 
wonderful story. If you have read, as I have 
read, some of the poems of the poets of the 
last century and the beginning of the present 
century, you would see how intense is that 
worship of the Hungarian for Hungary, his 
passion of devotion, his intense love for his land. 

And so you might read in one of the papers 
that I have here what they call the “ Creed of 
Hungary," and that Creed appears to be 
recited continually in Hungary to-day; the 
words of it are somewhat remarkable. It is 
called “The National Creed of the Magyar”: 

I believe in one God. I believe in the Unity of 
my country. 

I believe in One Eternal Divine Justice. 

I believe in the resurrection of Hungary. Amen. 

That is the feeling of the country, and these 
papers that I have are being circulated all 
over Hungary, and all over what was Hung¬ 
ary before the Treaty of Trianon. 
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And let us see how Hungary has been 
treated. Now Hungary was the only Nation 
whose Prime Minister protested against the 
war when Germany and Austria were in 
favor of the war. That was pointed out by 
President Wilson of the United States; for 
he tried to prevent many of the worst points 
of the Treaty of Trianon, and failed. An 
idealist, and a man with a slow-working brain, 
though a very fine brain, who had against 
him two of the most agile brains in Europe— 
one that of Mr. Lloyd George, and the other 
that of M. Clemenceau—and between those 
two he only thought, I imagine, the next day 
of what he ought to have answered the day 
before. However, the Treaty was gradually 
made and the President of the U. S. A. 
protested in favor of Hungary, but was 
disregarded. Hungary of course went into 
the war, for the King of Hungary was the 
Emperor of Austria, and they owed allegiance 
to their King. That was one point that they 
had always claimed—that they were not a part 
of Austria, but that he who happened to be 
the Emperor of Austria was crowned separate¬ 
ly as King of Hungary. Now, the place 
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of the crowning of their Kings for a thou* 
sand years is in the hands of one of their 
enemies. 

Only a few years ago they brought over 
the corpse of their National hero, Francis 
RSkCczi, and buried him in the crowning 
place of their Kings; now that has gone from 
them with all the memories of past freedom 
and the bitterness that the loss of it causes. 
Those are sentimental reasons. But senti* 
ment cannot be disregarded in the life of a 
Nation. 

Let us look at the material reasons why 
Hungary cannot live as she is to*day. First 
of all, as regards her territory. I have the 
exact figures here, so that you can judge for 
yourselves. Before the war, her territory 
consisted of 325,411 square kilometres. The 
Treaty took away 234,297 kilometres, leaving 
her with only 91,114 kilometres—rather a 
terrible loss. Her population naturally decreased 
in similar proportion, and you have as her 
original population 20,886,000, from which 
were taken 12,906,000, leaving her 7,980,000— 
a terrible decrease, if you try to imagine it; 
and in one of these papers I have, an appeal 
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to America and to England asks what they 
would have done if the same thing had 
happened to each of their countries. Hungary 
asks each how she would like to have her 
territory and population diminished in the 
same proportion. 

That is not the worst. The worst of it is 
that all her mineral and forest wealth has been 
taken away from Hungary, her mines on one 
side and on the other side all her forests; and 
those have been given away—the one great 
slice to Rumania and Yugoslavia, and the other 
to Czechoslovakia. She is left nothing but the 
enormous plains along the Danube. These are 
fertile, but no country can live on agriculture 
alone. We have had proof of that nearer home. 
Ireland had a population of ten millions, and 
a very fine woollen industry. The woollen 
industry was destroyed by England, and half of 
that ten million population left, because they 
could not live in their own country, and went 
to the United States as immigrants, and those 
are the Irish-Americans, whose descendants 
hate England so bitterly. 

India is suffering very much in the same way; 
too much agriculture, too little manufactures; 
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and that fact spells starvation everywhere 
in history, where you have this condition 
existing. That is the condition of Hungary 
to-day. She cannot exist economically; she 
has no economic future, unless this Treaty 
be revised; she knows that she has no 
future, and it is that against which she is 
struggling, pacifically but with all her strength. 
She is no longer strong enough to fight. 

Economically, then, Hungary has no future. 
Politically, therefore, she has no future. Can 
you expect a country which for more than a 
thousand years has been a recognised Nation 
is going to sit down quietly and submit to that 
spoliation, merely because, while she protested 
against the war, she was loyal to the Crown 
to which she had sworn allegiance, and fought 
beside Austria in the great war ? 

And so I would plead with you for this 
country. I was glad to see that already one 
plea has been put forward—I only saw it when 
I was back again, in English papers—and that 
was that Lord Rothermere had protested 
against the over three millions of Hungary's 
people who are now subject to Rumania and 
are suffering terrible cruelties. It is well 
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that one voice at least has been raised against 
the injustice thus perpetrated, for “self-deter¬ 
mination ” appears to be somewhat of a farce. 
When you find Magyars in the new Rumania, 
and subject to Rumania’s rule, anything— 
revolt, rebellion, war—might happen. So 
looking at these conditions in Hungary, what 
do you think is the chance of peace in 
Europe ? I am inclined to think there is very 
little; and not only that there is very little, but 
that an immediate attempt should be made to 
revise this Treaty, imposed on the defeated by 
the victorious Nations. It should be revised 
by an impartial body, such as the League of 
Nations, or the International Court of Justice 
at the Hague. The boundaries must be 
re-adjusted in consonance with justice and 
Nationality. Otherwise, how can you look 
forward to anything except the “ forthcoming 
war”? 

But it is not nearly enough merely to 
revise one unjust Treaty, and then to go on 
in the old way of war after war, each war 
becoming more horrible, more brutal and more 
cruel than the wars of the past. For all the 
things that made war even tolerable have 
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been swept away. The Nations have swept 
away the difference between combatants and 
non-combatants; they send bombs on unarmed 
cities, on children’s schools, on hospitals for 
the sick; and they are getting worse and 
using worse materials for the bombs they 
manufacture, so that we are cheerfully told 
that London could be destroyed by a fleet of 
aeroplanes in five or six hours. Other things 
have been done which make war more detes¬ 
table. Poison gases are used. It used to be 
only savages who poisoned wells; now the 
“ civilised ” use poison gases, and they seek 
to discover for how long a poison will “ remain 
active ” in the ground; and if it will remain 
thus for twenty-four hours, they think they 
have done well. 

Looking forward to the next war, it is rather 
a question as to whether civilisation will not 
go down in it, and whether there will be any 
victors to triumph over the vanquished. 

What then ought we to aim at ? Can we not 
put before the civilised people of Europe some 
great Ideal that will stir them to enthusiasm? 
It is of no use simply arguing for justice; 
you must rather hold up a great Ideal which 
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will stir the hearts of the people and make 
them determined to bring it about, because it 
attracts by its beauty, because it allures by 
its fascination. And I suggest that such an 
Ideal might be the United States of Europe. I 
do not mean that we shall win it easily, but I 
do mean that if that Ideal could gain the hearts 
of even a minority of the people, they would 
come back to it again and again after every 
failure, until they had made it at last a great 
success. And let us notice for our encourage¬ 
ment in putting before ourselves such an Idea), 
that the changes made by the last war, creat¬ 
ing a number of small States into which 
Eastern Europe has been cut up, is against 
the whole tendency of the evolution of man¬ 
kind. The tendency has been very very 
strongly felt, and well carried out, to unite 
smaller States together into larger areas, 
where the language was the same and the 
traditions the same. Think of Italy as she 
was in the days when I was young, when 
Garibaldi came to London, madly cheered 
through the crowded streets. Remember the 
time of Mazzini, the great prophet of Italy, 
when Italy was divided up into a number of 
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small States with Dukes and Princes and 
Kings, and the cry raised was '* United Italy ”; 
and United Italy was born first out of the 
thoughts of Mazzini the prophet, and then by 
the arms of the gallant thousand who landed 
under Garibaldi. We have now a United Italy, 
one of the great Powers of Europe. And that 
has been the tendency—to draw the smaller 
States into larger areas, and while we may 
not like some of the means by which it has 
been done, if we may object to the Empire of 
Force by which Germany was made so great 
a country, none the less it is true that the large 
countries are in the line of evolution, and that 
the little States should join up. Though the 
means in the past have not been good, the evil 
was due to the ambition which was the motive, 
instead of the Brotherhood that should have 
drawn them together. 

So I would submit to you that the Ideal 
of the United States of Europe should be 
automatous States joined together in a great 
Federation, when the only army in Europe— 
if you must have an army—would be the 
army of the Federal Government—although 
you would do better to have only police. In 
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those United States of Europe, each State 
should be self*governing—a Federation of free 
Nations. And after all, that is not surely so 
impossible; for if you take Britain herself and 
consider the Colonies that she formed in the 
past, you see them growing into separate 
Nations that have been turned into Dominions 
—a great Federation of free Peoples; and when 
India gains Dominion status—a necessary 
preliminary, if a war of color is to be avoided 
—it will be no longer a British Empire but a 
British Federation of great and free Peoples. 

If you look at the United States of America, 
they were separate Colonies; they grew into 
States. The States are populated by people 
from every Nationality in Europe, but they 
are forgetting that, and growing more and 
more into a single Nation—more and more 
into a Nation, a mighty Republic, in which 
every State remains with its own Government 
and its own laws; but the United States of 
America are all those States together, with a 
Federal Government and a Federal Army and 
Federal Legislature as well. 

If that has been done across the Atlantic— 
made out of the peoples of Europe, remember 
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—why should not Europe take pattern by that 
great Republican daughter of its own, and 
follow it in order that war should be no 
more in Europe ? The first step will be the 
Federation of the Teutonic sub-race, composed 
of the United States, Britain and Germany, 
forming a pacific and cultural World Power, 
too strong to be attacked, each autonomous as 
now, but federated together for mutual 
advantage. 

We cannot get the United States of Europe 
at once, it is clear; but why should we not 
begin to prepare for it, and plan out and create 
certain small steps, which would make the 
Federation inevitable in the long run ? 

The first thing we should try to do is to 
enable the peoples to travel more freely 
amongst each other, so that they should get to 
know each other; for intimacy and knowledge, 
these are the parents of friendship and of 
understanding. We fear and distrust those 
we do not know, those whose motives we 
suspect, those whom we think may turn out 
to be enemies in disguise. The more we know 
them, we find they are like ourselves, just 
ordinary human beings, with the usual faults 
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and virtues of humanity—not really terrible 
people, though we used to think that all our 
enemies were wicked and all those who fought 
for us were good. Friendship is the only way 
to get over that difficulty. Travel and inter* 
change of communications and thoughts are 
ways of drawing Nations together. 

You will remember Charles Lamb, the 
essayist, who was on one occasion abusing 
a man. A friend said to him: “ If you 
knew him, Lamb, you would not attack him.” 
“ Of course not,” said Lamb, ** I should 
not be able to attack him if I knew him.” 
That is true; it is the people whom you 
do not know, or know very little, that you 
suspect or attack; and so the first thing I 
suggest as a step towards the United States is 
to abolish all the obstacles which prevent the 
natives of one country travelling freely in the 
country of another people. Get rid of your 
passports for one thing. Get rid of all the 
ridiculous papers that they make you write, 
even when you have a passport. 

I had a passport and was told in England 
that no visa was necessary; but whenever I 
entered a new country I had to tell them 
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what my name is, what my name was before I 
married, where I was born, in what year I 
was born, and a number of other particulars 
that cannot be of any use. I visited twelve 
countries, and I filled in twenty-four different 
papers. It could not possibly have mattered 
to anybody that my name was Wood before I 
became Besant, that I was born in London in 
1847, and other little details of that sort, 
which could not be so wonderfully valuable, 
and all those papers are put away in twenty* 
four different cupboards in the different 
Nations of Europe; and what is going to be 
done with them, I do not know. Why should 
we do such stupid things ? But that goes on. 
Then there are Customs barriers. That is one 
of the advantages of the aeroplane, that you 
do not have all these Customs; you fly over 
them ; you only have the Customs at the end 
of your journey, and then as you carry very 
little luggage because it is so expensive, the 
Customs are not as bothersome as they are 
if you go from one country to another in the 
ordinary way. We only travelled twice at 
night, and then we were wakened up at 
midnight in order to have our boxes examined 
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and to show our passports, and generally to 
make ourselves a nuisance; and the Customs 
officials were a nuisance to us, because they 
waked us up. What is the sense of it ? Let 
us get rid of all the passports and get rid of all 
the papers; nobody wants them and nobody 
looks at them. 

The next things are the barriers to trade 
and commerce. If you can get the co-opera¬ 
tive idea instead of the competitive, then you 
might go ahead and get rid of the barriers 
between trade and commerce of the different 
Nations. Every Nation would be one of “ the 
favoured Nations,” that is, they would be 
allowed to trade freely. Why not ? In 
Australia before it was unified, they had 
Customs between every State. If you wanted 
to go from Victoria to New South Wales, you 
had to have your boxes looked through. Post 
Office rates were different; stamps were 
different; gauges were different on all the 
railways, so that even now if you want to go 
across Australia by the Inter-Continental 
Railway, you find different railway gauges; 
and as it would be too costly to renew all 
the lines, you have to change five times 
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between Perth and Sydney, and to have all 
your luggage changed; and as the porters are 
paid one pound a day, you will understand 
how easy it is to trade between one State and 
another. That is the kind of thing we ought 
to outgrow. Let us try to get rid of these 
barriers which make things dearer for every¬ 
body, and try to dwell like reasonable people, 
shaping our markets in co-operative ways, not 
by competition. 

The advantages are seen in Municipal 
Socialism. I saw a notice the other day in 
a very Conservative paper, giving the result 
of municipal trading, and it said : " If that is 
Socialism, let us have a great deal more of 
it ”; for the rates had been reduced by the 
profits on the municipal omnibuses and 
tramcars and other supplies, and they had 
received £47,000 profit in one year, half of 
which was put to a sinking fund, and the 
other half to the reduction of municipal 
taxation; that is, it went back to the peo¬ 
ple who paid it. The same sort of thing 
applied to countries, would make trade and 
commerce very much easier and more satis¬ 
factory. 
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There are some difficulties in the way, and 
one is the difficulty of language. That is the 
reason why one way towards international 
friendliness would be to promote international 
culture. Art does not need translation; you 
can listen to German music without learning 
the German language. Painting does not need 
to be translated; statuary does not need to be 
translated; and there has lately been started 
in Austria a League of International Culture, 
which is winning adherents. Its President is 
Prince Charles de Rohan, now living in 
Vienna. The moment I heard of that I 
enquired about it. England is one of the few 
countries in Europe that is quite outside the 
League at present, but I hope some leading 
English people will join that League of 
International Culture, and so promote the 
friendliness between Nations that must precede 
the possibility of getting rid of the barriers. 

Could we not all do something in that 
direction ? Could we not begin in our own 
homes and towns never to speak evil of other 
Nations, but try rather to speak good ? Can 
we not work for international education— 
education where boys and girls of different 
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Nationalities should be made welcome in 
schools, colleges and universities of different 
Nations ? There is no stronger way of drawing 
people together than the school and the 
college, for those who make friendships in 
school and college are not going to fight when 
they come to manhood. If we had interna¬ 
tional schools, the great majority of the 
students would naturally come from the 
country in which the institution was, but 
some others would come, and they would 
learn to know each other and to love each 
other, and in that way do away with the 
hankering after war. 1 

And in all these ways surely you and I can 
do something to make the United States of 
Europe a possibility. You must first help to 
make public opinion. Governments do what 
public opinion compels them to do, and if 
every one of us set our face publicly against 
war and said: " These are our brothers and 
we will not fight with them any more, no 
matter what the provocation might be ”; if 
the realisation of the One Life in every one 

1 Cf Th# Theosophies! Society hat started an international 
World University, which hat already centres in different 
countries, at itt educational work (or its second hall century. 
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of us, in every Nation, in every living crea¬ 
ture, could come to pass; if we saw the same 
God in our enemies that we see in our friends, 
how should we dare to go to battle with them ? 
How should we dare to slay and to mutilate ? 

Friends; it may be a long time before I 
speak to you again. Soon I am going back to 
India to strive there to increase the move¬ 
ment for India’s freedom. That has a great 
part in this future, because as long as India is 
outside, a subject Nation, a war of color may 
break out at any moment—the most disastrous 
to which any civilisation can be exposed. 
Before we can look for the United States of 
Europe we must make friends with our colored 
brothers everywhere; and India is the one 
place where that is at once possible, because 
she is within the Realm of what should be 
the great British Commonwealth of Free 
Nations, and not an Empire ruling over a 
subject people. We must all try our best to 
spread peace and not suspicion. If we all try 
to spread trust and not fear, if we refuse to 
think thoughts of fear and distrust, still less 
thoughts of hatred, then we shall be laying the 
foundations of Peace which none will be able 
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to destroy. Is it not possible now that inter¬ 
communication is so great, now that we are 
bridging the ocean as well as the land so 
swiftly, that that greater intercommunication, 
that greater friendliness, will bring about a 
lasting Peace between all the Nations of the 
world ? 

Britain and America must set the example. 
Britain and America should make a Treaty of 
Peace which none would break, which none 
would dare to challenge. If you are wise— 
because you are of the same race, and race 
is strong—you would take Germany into that 
great Alliance, and so make the Teutonic 
peoples one, on the way to making Europe 
one, and the World one. 

Those are the lines along which Peace may 
come; that is the Ideal, which every one of 
us should try to spread; and if every one of us 
would put one tiny brick into the great Temple 
of Universal Peace, then we should leave 
the world better than we found it; we should 
have done the greatest service to Humanity 
that anyone of us in our lives may hope to do. 
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